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ee Times Wide World Photo. 


Women’s Organizations Honor Dean Gillett at Nation’s Capital — 


‘ 


A group of banner bearers is shown on the way to the National Capitol on May 15 to pay honor to 
Emma M. Gillett, pioneer F eminist and founder of the Washington College of Law. Representatives 
of the National Woman's Party are seen at the left of the picture. ' 
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Equal Rights to Punishment 
‘ge UT in. Chicago judges believe in 


Equal Rights—at least, as far as 
administering punishment is concerned, 


‘while in Annapolis, Maryland, one judge 
is opposed to punishing a woman “unless 
she has reached such a state of depravity 
‘that she is no longer a fit person to be 
free.” 

Judge Robert Moss of Annapolis sus- 
pended the sentence of a young woman 
convicted of embezzling school funds, 
while Judge Finnegan of Chicago sen- 
tenced Helen Parks to thirty days’ im- 
prisonment and $25 fine for driving while 
intoxicated, when she told him that she 
believed in the equality of the sexes. 


Women in. 


T. SINAI HOSPITAL in New York : 


City: admits women as internes and 
gives them exactly the same opportunity 
as men, even to serving as residents. 


Michael Reese Hospital in Chicago has 
a laboratory..building devoted entirely to 


research. This work is largely in the 


hands of women. Dr. Katherine Howell 


is director of one department, and Dr. 
Chi Che Wang (Ph.D., University of Chi- 
cago) is director of another. | 


Women Teachers Paid More in India 


N the Central Provinces of India a 

woman teacher is paid more than a 
man teacher. The reason is that there are 
not enough educated native women to 
meet the demand for women teachers for 
girls’ schools. The rate of payment in 
the schools maintained by the British Gov- 
ernment set the standard for the mission 
schools. Thus the headmaster of a middle 
school for boys under the Methodist Board 
of Foreign Missions will receive 40 rupees 
a month, while the headmistress of a mid- 
dle school for girls under the Women’s 
Foreign Missionary Society of the same 
denomination receives 75 rupees a month, 
according to the report of a missionary 
recently returned from that field. 


Turkestan Women Revolt 


HOUSANDS of Moslem women in 

Russian Turkestan seized the May Day 
celebrations as an opportunity to declare 
a revolt against the tyranny of the veil, 
say advices received from Samarkand. 


Fifteen thousand women paraded un- 


veiled in Samarkand. At Tashkent, in 
the presence of 25,000 persons, the defiant 
women threw their veils in a heap in the 
public square and burned them amid 
cheers and groans from the spectators 
At Khokand 150 veils were burned. 


Feminist Notes 


Ohio University Club Admits ia 


AOULTY clubs at many of the colleges — 
exclude women’ except on a few spe- 


cial occasions, but the club at Ohio State 


University is open alike to the men and 


women, and an average of more than 200 


meals a day is served. Mildred Smith has 
been manager of the club three years. 


A Woman Minister in Finland 


S Nina Bang goes out with the fall of 
the Socialist Ministry in Denmark, 
Miina Sillanpaa appears as a member of 


the new Labor Cabinet of Finland. Her 
_ title is Secretary of State to the Minister 


of Social Service. Formerly a kitchen 


worker, even a domestic servant, Mlle. 


Sillanpaa is the founder of a home for 
women of this group and the organizer of 


a movement which has improved their — 
condition. She rose to office through her 


trade, her first appointment being that of 
inspector of the great co-operative Elanto 
restaurants in Helsingfors. 


cil in 1919 and deputy, that is, representa- 
tive, in 1924. Le Mouvement Feministe 
(Geneva) describes her as follows: 


“Pacifist, abstainer, Feminist, Mlle. 


Sillanpaa naturally is interested in many 
of the ideas for which we fight, and for 
this reason we hail the more joyously her 


accession to this office, in view of the fact 
' that it places under her direction all mat- 


ters concerning relief, anti-alcoholism and 
the protection of childhood,” and adds, 
“Should we not recall in this connection 


that some women make or have made part 


of ministerial cabinets in Denmark, in 
Great Britain, in Germany, 
Canada?” | 


Women Lawyers Designate ‘Unfair Firms’ 

EW YORK CITY law firms unwill- 

ing to engage women attorneys are 
to be branded so that the eager young 
women lawyers who will seek employment 
this spring may devote their time to im- 
pressing their accomplishments. upon at- 
torneys able to discuss the matter of their 
employment with open minds. Heading 
the army of indignant young women law- 
yers, Miss Marx, secretary of Kappa Beta 
Pi Sorority, says: “More than once a 
woman has led the graduating class of 
Yale Law School, although there are not 
usually more than ten girls in the school 
to 400 men ‘students. On the“edittrial 
board of the Law Journal in December, 
1924, when I was in the school, three out 
of twelve were girls, rather a large pro- 


. portion when only about one- ‘fortieth of 
_ the students were girls.” 


She was~- 
elected a member of the Municipal Coun- 


and in 


Equal Rights 


OUNG Feminists of the Gniverdity of 
Texas—who probably are not even 


, aware that they are Feminists—are fight- 
ing for the right to take their glee club 


on a concert tour, just as the men’s glee 
club does, and to hold intercollegiate de- 
bates. The Girls’ Glee Club at the Uni- 
versity of Texas is not allowed to give 
concerts out of town, and. the women’s 
debating societies are not allowed to hold 
debates with organizations of other insti- 
tutions. Both Versus, a leading debating 
society, and the Girls’ Glee Club are 
seeking to get the university authorities, 


particularly the dean of women, to repeal 


the rule against their participation in 
wider fields. 


Equality in New China © 
HE Baltimore Sun reprints from the 
Manchester Guardian an account of 
the position of women under the regime 


of the Chinese Nationalist, or People’s 


Party, written by an English woman in 


_Wu-Chang, before the split in the party 


which led to the Moderates under Chiang- 


Kai-Shek setting up a separate headquar- 
ters at Nanking. : 


The writer says: | 3 
“Equality of the sexes is a cardinal 


principle of the revolutionary regime in > 
_ China. Though equal treatment is by no 
means yet an accomplished fact, all the — 


tendencies are in that direction. Girls 
are to have equal opportunities with boys 
in education. In political life women are 
to have their share. Laws relating to 
marriage and property are to be amended 
so as more nearly to give justice to 


women,” 


She cites examples of women’s changed 
status, many of which have been noted in 
Forced marriages and 
the abject slavery, formerly the portion of 
many girls, have already been declared 
illegal. Women are taking a prominent 
part in labor unions. Women with bound 
feet march in parades of protest against 
capitalism and imperialism. A woman’s 


society is responsible for the promotion 


of the aims of the Nationalist Party as 
they apply to women and the education of 


women in Nationalist principles. This 


organization is planning a conference of 
women from all the provinces, which, if 


held, will be the first political meeting of 


women from all parts of China. 
Young women chosen by their own vil- 
lage or districts attend the school at 


-Hankow, where women organizers for the 


Nationalist Party are trained. Women 
have onve or twice acted on bodies which 
correspond to juries, and there is one 
woman magistrate. 
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Women in Venezuela 


zuela was outlined by Luis Churion, 
first secretary of the Legation of 
Venezuela, at the Second World Welfare 
Conference held in Washington recently 
by the Women’s Universal Alliance. 
Senor Churion thus defined the Status 
of women under the laws of his country: 
“Women in Yenezuela, who have at- 
tained their mhajority and are unmarried 
enjoy..equal civil rights with men, with 
the restriction that they cannot exercise 


fb HE legal status if women in Vene- 


the charge of guardianship, tutelage, and 


member of the guardianship council, un- 


less widowed grandmother of the lene, 


or sister or aunt, widowed or single. 
Neither can she witness wills, except 
those drawn up in places where a con- 
tagious epidemic is raging. 


“By virtue of marriage, a woman is: 
placed under the tutelage of her husband. 


He is the head of the family, and she must 
obey him and follow him wherever he may 
fix his residence. From the latter duty 
she may be exempted by the judge of first 


instance, whenever a serious reason exist- 


ing to the contrary has been fully proved. 
She requires her. husband’s permission to 


appear in court, to make contracts in gen- 


eral, to contract obligations and to carry 
on trade; but if her husband denied her 
such permission without good reason, or 
if there be a conflict of interests between 


_the husband and wife, the judge of first 


instance is empowered to grant such per- 
mission, except to carry on trade. She 
may proceed without the authorization of 


the husband when he is a minor, or is — 


under interdiction or absent; when she 
is defending herself in a criminal action; 
and when she brings suit against her hus- 


band or defends herself against him. She 


-smoniales (articles of marriage). 
- cannot be changed as long as the marriage 
lasts. | 


may also proceed without such authoriza- 
tion to accept bequests not subject to 
charges; to will or bequeath her property, 
and when her property is legally separate, 
she may administer, dispose of, or encum- 
ber it. 

“Venezuelan legislation quthorises the 
man and woman who are about to con- 
tract a marriage freely to establish the 
agreement which is to govern them dur- 
ing their marital life. Such an agreement 
has the character of a contract between 
them, and is called capitulaciones matri- 
These 


“Should husband and wife not execute 
such a contract, Venezuelan law provides 
that they shall be governed by the regu- 
lations of a partnership, the effect of 
which is to make common property that 
acquired by purchase during the marriage. 
And although it is true that the husband 


alone administers the conjugal partner- 


ship, the wife has power to administer 
and sell the property acquired by her in 
the exercise of a profession or employ- 
ment or by means of literary, artistic, or 
scientific ability. 


“In view of this liberal and equitable 
provision of our legislation in favor of 
-woman’s rights, it may be considered that 


in Venezuela, woman is advancing with 
swift, firm steps towards the attainments 
of her aspirations, on the basis of social 
justice and equality. She already shares 
with man the enjoyment of effective pre- 
rogative in the life of the home, where, 
on the death or incapacity of the husband, 
she assumes the exercise of parental au- 
thority, and she can also make herself 
heard by means of a divorce suit, if her 


dignity and welfare are impaited. She 
also enjoys a conquest in public activities, 
for she has been empowered to exercise 
the functions of registrador, an office 
which in the United States corresponds 
to the recorder of deeds and to the notary 
public.” 

_ As examples of Venezuelan women who 
have attained distinction in the arts, sci- 
ences, and professions, Senor Churion 
cited Isabel de Mauri, Ignacia de Fom- 
bona, Margarite Pimentel, Marie Teresa, 
Villalobos de Rojas, Antonia Esteller, Po- 
lita de Lima, Lucile de Perez Dias, Teresa 
Carreno, Virginia Pereira Alvarez, Clara 
Vivas Briceno, Louisa del Valle Silva, 
Teresa de la Parra, Nina Crespo, Enri- 
queta Arvelo Larriva, Luisa Martinez, and 


Concepcion de Taylhardat. 


“Two of these splendid genuises have 
triumphed in the United States: Teresa 
Carreno, who astounded the world with 
her marvelous genius at the piano; and 
Virginia Pereia Alvarez, who in contest 
with worthy opponents, won the privilege 
of her medical studies and took her high 
medical degree in Philadelphia,” Senor 
Churion said. 

“The poems of Luisa del Valle Silva 
have won continental fame; Lucila de 
Perez Diaz gained lasting renown by her 
studies on the national annals; Nina 
Crespo gains even higher appreciation for 
her paintings from masters of this art; 
and Teresa de la Parra, with her recent 
novel ‘Ifigenia,’ made the eminent French 
critic, Max Daireau, exclaim: ‘Latin 
America has long had its women poets: 
Gabriela Mistral, Ibarbourou, Augustini, 
Storni; now it has its novelist as well, 
who is something more than a novelist— 


a great writer.’ ”’ 


Swiss Women to Hold Exposition 


AFFA, the great exposition of the 
work of women of Switzerland, will 
be held in Berne in August and Septem- 
ber, 1928. The word “Saffa” is made up 


: of the initial letters of the name of the 


exposition — Schweizerriche | Ausstellung 
fur Frauen Arbeit. 

On this occasion Swiss eeenhned, for 
the first time in history, will step into the 
limelight and show what she is doing as 
housewife, as professional and as business 
woman. She will exploit the kind of oc- 
cupation that keeps her busy year in and 
year out, whether in the family, in mat- 
ters of education, in the shop and office 
or in welfare work, and will show what 
her education and training, her place in 
the scheme of things and her successes 
have been up to now, and indicate her 
aims and hopes for the future. The ex- 
position is intended to open up new fields 


Of activity for Swiss women and to show 


them newer and better methods of accom- 
plishing the tasks that life has set for 


them to do. 


An appeal has been sent out to the 
women of Switzerland of every class and 
creed, to housewives, society women, 


peasants, working women, arts and crafts — 


women, teachers, nurses and business 


women and every other category, asking 


them to take part in the exposition. All 


Swiss women in Switzerland are being 
appealed to, but it is hoped that the Swiss 


women in foreign countries also will lend 


their aid to the undertaking, even those 


who, through marriage, now belong to 
other nationalities. 


The architect of the exposition is Lux 
Guyer of Zurich, a woman who already 
has made a name for herself in her pro- 
fession in Paris and elsewhere. This 
energetic and artistic person is now work- 


ing on plans for the large entrance hall, 
the seven exposition buildings, the three 
restaurants and the lunchroom, which 
will form the complex of buildings needed 
by the Saffa. The park in which these 
edifices soon will begin to go up is situ- 
ated at the edge of the big forest, which 
is Berne’s pride, and includes fifteen acres 
of land. It is particularly appropriate 
that the exposition will take place in 
Berne, for this is the capital of Switzer- 
land and one of the objective points of 
every visitor to this country. ; 

As will be seen, this is a tremendous 
undertaking, and it is hoped that, in ad- 
dition to the great enthusiasm with which 
the enterprise is being pushed in the 
country itself, Swiss women all over the 
world will lend a hand and help make it 
a success. Address Saffa, Zeughhaus- 
gasse 31, Berne. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN'S PARTY 


To remove all forms of the subjection of 
women, 


| THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 


“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 


Senate Joint Resolution Number 11. 
House Joint Resolution Number 81. 


vietwirtags in the Senate, December 8, 1925, 
y Senator E, CurRTIs. 
iuieudieres in the House of Representatives, 
December 16, 1925, 
by REPRESENTATIVE D. R. ANTHONY. 


Equal Rights 


A 50-50. Proposition 


HOSE who fear that the establishment of Equal Rights would disad- 
ye vantageously affect the position of women in the home are advised to 
' consult recent pronouncements of the church. No one will contend that 
organized religious bodies of conservative standing desire to drive women 
from their time-honored sphere or otherwise to upset the relation between 
the sexes. 

Yet omission of the words “serve” and “obey” from the marriage envles 
of the Reformed Episcopal Church was proposed on May 19, in a report sub- 
mitted to the General Council of the church in session in Philadelphia. 

The report, submitted by the committee on revision of the prayer book, 
of which Bishop Robert W. Peach is chairman, was referred to the committee 
on doctrine and worship. A report on the ihes anne will be made at the next. 
general council in 1930. 

“The relation of husband and wife is vastly different nowadays from Bible 


_ times,” Bishop Peach said in presenting the report. “The husband should 


obey his wife as the wife should obey her husband. It’s a 50-50 proposition. 
We have cut out the ‘serve’ and ‘obey’ altogether, not even leaving it as an 
optional part of the service.” 

As an indication of the change that has already taken place in the position 
of the woman in the home, Bishop Peach’s statement is highly enlightening. 
We agree that marriage should be a 50-50 proposition, and we only wish our 
lawmakers had as modern an attitude toward the subject as has Bishop Peach. 


Help Blaze the Trail 


OUBTLESS the Call to the Convention of the National Woman’s Party, 

1) which will be held in Colorado Springs July 7 to 10, is by this time in 

your hands. We awk you to read it carefully and to consider it from 

two angles; first, as a record of splendid achievement, and second, as a chal- 
lenge to your conscience. 2 

“Encouragement for future work can be found in what has already been 
accomplished,” says the Call. In this brief sentence is contained a sufficient 
answer to those who doubt the practicability of securing Equal Rights by 
direct action. Large numbers of women who believe fully in the principle of 
Equal Rights question the feasibility of establishing equality between the 
sexes by other than indirect methods. They maintain that the true inequality 
lies in women themselves, in their lack of experience and. preparation, in their 
tentative attitude toward their work, and:in their habit of substituting depend- 
ence in marriage for self-support. 

There is, of course, an abundance of common sense in this psychology, for 
freedom for both men and women is a thing of.the spirit and cannot be imposed. 
upon any person in defiance of his or her will. But this is precisely the root 
of the matter and constitutes the principle reason for the existence of the 
Woman’s Party. 

Laws and customs which compel women to a sense of inferiority, traditions 
which prejudice the development of girls, both physically and ‘mentally, and 
lead to an erroneous attitude toward marriage, bring women to a state of 
mind that is not compatible with emancipation. Moreover, itt makes — 
the woman just as surely as it makes the man. 

The object of the Woman’s Party in removing the legal disabilities of 
women and in equalizing educational, professional und industrial opportuni- 


ties for the two sexes is primarily designed. to create the demand for emancipa- 


tion on the part of women themselves. 

That direct action is actually of avail in removing the remaining forms of 
the subjection of women the Call to the Convention proves beyond reasonable | 
doubt. 

Hence the validity of its final appeal: “We ask you to meet with us at the 
National Convention and ta join with us in a renewed battle to end the sub- 
jection of women.” 

There are great numbers of women, genuine Feminists at heart, who do 
not “see the work” of achieving emancipation. They have beliefs, but they 
do not know how to give them substance. They have faith, but no program. 
This is the hiatus that the Woman’s Party has proven its ability to fill. It 
has a program designed by one of the greatest Feminist leaders of our day; 
it has resources in courage, experience, and an unswerving purpose; all that 
it needs is workers. to put the program into effect. That is the reason why 
we ask you to come to the National Convention ; that.is the reason why it is. 


your obligation to come. 


Equal Rights 
OFFICIAL ORGAN 
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A World. Wide Womans Party 


received copies of the new Feminist 

monthly, Die Frau und Ihre In- 
teressen, “a periodical for the whole 
world of women,” published at Graz, 
Austria. 

It contains an article entitled “Women 
and the Elections,” by Helena Granitsch, 
the first Austrian member of the Inter- 
national Advisory Council, N. W. P. 
After exhorting women to extend their 
activities beyond the scope of home and 
family, to which they have been limited 
by German and Austrian tradition, and to 
carry women’s interests into the field of 
political action, she concludes by saying: 

“To this end much fundamental pre- 
paratory work is needed, above all the 
bringing together of the ‘peaceful fighting 
abilities’ of women who will all aim for 
the same goal, peace and Equal Rights. 
Equality of rights to make possible the 
development of personality, and peace for 


A HEADQUARTERS has 


the higher development of the great hu- 
man race. The practical and yet ideal- 
istic example of American. women shows 
us clearly the way: the World-Wide Wom- 
an’s Party, which knows no difference of 
race, of class, of religion, or of anything 
else; and which unites to use its powers, 


instead of dividing to scatter them. 


“In Austria we are still under a parlia- 
ment of men. But the day has arrived 
when we must unite our forces. 

“The real conscious constructive work 
for the Woman’s Party is just starting.” 

In the same number is a brief history 
and description of the National Head- 
quarters of the Woman’s Party, with a 
picture of the house under the title, “Das 
Frauenparlament zu Washington.” The 
writer, Inga Heine, says: 

“Tn all their acts American women fol- 
low the principle of increasing the in- 
fluence and raising the status of women. 
Unceasingly they work in peaceful com- 


panionsnip for the solution of women’s 
problems and strive for co-operation and 
understanding with the women of all 
countries. For this purpose the National 
Woman’s Party has organized an inter- 


national committee, called the Interna- 


tional Advisory Council of the Woman’s 
Party, U.S. A. 

“The president, Mrs. Belmont, gave un- 
usual spiritual and material aid to this 
movement and today, a far-shining beacon 
opposite the Senate wing of the Capitol, 
the Woman’s Parliament of Washington 
stands. * * * 

“The Woman’s Parthaniint is a forum 
before which the desires and justifiable 
grievances of women are brought and ex- 
amined, in order that the one may be 
achieved and the other redressed. This 
great idea imposes upon each woman the 
duty of a common task, although she 
works only for a limited circle, or even 
only for herself.” 


Eight Hour (?) Law in New York 


just ended the labor law was 

* amended as regards the hours of 
labor of women, supposedly to make the 
lives of women in factories and mercantile 


N T the New York legislative session 


establishments less burdensome. It is the 
opinion of women workers that the law 


can only fail miserably to accomplish the 
purpose. 

The bill was drafted by a legislative in- 
vestigating commission after holding 
hearings in various parts of the State. 
It was accepted as an 8-hour bill by 
the League of Women Voters, the Con- 
sumers’ League, State Federation of La- 


bor and other organizations that have | 


backed 8-hour bills, though not entirely 
satisfactory to them. A careful study of 


the law shows that those organizations, 


in accepting this change in the law, have 
proven themselves wholly incompetent to 
represent working women in securing 
beneficial labor legislation. 

At present women in factories and 
stores may be employed not more than 
nine hours in one day nor more than 54 
hours in one week. Under the law which 
will go into effect January 1 an 8-hour 
day and 48-hour week are established— 
with certain exceptions. The exceptions 
cover a multitude of sins. There need 
be no such thing as an 8-hour day in any 
establishment operating under this law 
if the employer so wills it. 

The exceptions made show a careful 
consideration of the desire of employers 
for more than eight hours per day of ser- 
vice per worker, but show a corresponding 
lack of consideration for the woman 
worker. 

First, the employer who works an 8- 


By Ella M. Sherwin, 
Member of the Industrial Council of the 


Woman's Party, Member of Typograph- 


ical Union No. 6, Corresponding Secretary 
of the Women’s Equal Opportunity 


League. 
hour day is permitted only 48 hours of 
service from each woman worker per 
week. The employer who demands nine 
hours for five days may have four and a 
half hours on the sixth day, or 4914 hours 


a week. A premium of one and a half 


hours per week for having a 9-hour estab- 
lishment instead of an 8-hour establish- 
ment. In fact it is a bribe to change 
from an 8-hour day where it is established 


to a 9-hour day—with almost a certainty 
that in making the change the employer 


would forget to add one and a half hours’ 
pay in the weekly pay envelope. 

Second, in addition to the 48 hours 
allowed an 8-hour establishment and the 
4914 hours allowed a nine hour establish- 
ment the employer is allowed to require 
78 hours per year of overtime from each 


woman employe as the need arises, except 


that no woman may work in a factory 
more than hours a day nor more than 
54 hours in one week. Nor in a mercan- 
tile establishment for more than 10 hours 
a day except on one day a week. On 
that day no limit is set. She may work 
from 8 in the morning to midnight if the 
employer so chooses. (This is primarily 
to take care of Saturday trade in coun- 
try stores). Her total hours for the week, 
however, must not exceed 54. 

Instead of the overtime provision of 
the law operating to place women in a 
more favorable position in regard to over- 


time where they come into competition 
with men the new law is so arranged as 
to give them no advantage over the old 
law, but the new law militates against 
their permanent employment in any one 
establishment. For instance: An em- 
ployer may employ a woman 4914 hours 
a week regular time and require four and 
one-half hours of overtime per week until 
he has 78 hours of overtime service. Then 
he may discharge that woman and put 
a new woman worker in her place and 
start all over, thereby getting 54 hours 
of service from each woman worker each 
week. All the discharged woman has to 
do is to find another job. And this legis- 
lation is legal only as a measure “for the 
protection of the health and morals of 
women !” | 

The law does not take effect until Jan- 
uary, 1928, giving employers plenty of 
time to train men and boys in place of 
women doing semi-skilled or skilled work. 

Under the old law boys between 16 and 
18 were under the same hour regulations 
as women. The new regulation does not 
change the status of boys. So that when 
the proponents of protective laws propose 
a straight 8-hour day for women—as they 
propose to do—they will be proposing that 
a boy of 16 be allowed to offer more hours 
of service to an employer than any wom- 


-an worker, whatever her age. 


Trade unions refuse to gain a shorter 
workday or even a whole Saturday off 
at the expense of a longer workday on the 
first five days of the week. They main- 
tain that their hours per day have been 
established on a basis of the number of 
hours they can work with profit to them- 
selves and their employers and any length- 
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ening of the workday is not compensated 
by a half day or even a whole day off. 
Union regulations may be taken as an 
expression of the views of workers in this 
matter. Non-union workers, having no 
power to enforce their wills can give no 
expression to their views except as indi- 
viduals. About 10 per cent. of the work- 
ers of the country are organized in the 
American Federation of Labor. These 
constitute the skilled workers. They en- 
force their wishes by means of the strike. 
The unskilled worker cannot afford to 
strike because his place is so easily taken 
by inexperienced workers. And this ex- 
plains the oft-lamented fact that women 
cannot be organized. They are prevented 
as far as possible from entering the skilled 
trades. They are thereby forced into 
unskilled lines where an organization 


HERE is no guess-work: regarding 
ak nationality of Senor Salvador 

de Madariaga if one uses his eu- 
phonious name as the only clue. He is in 
fact a Spaniard by birth and by early 
education. He is the representative of 
Spain on the League of Nations Commis- 
sion for the Reduction of Armaments. 
However, he is truly a cosmopolite, having 
spent several student years in Paris, and 
then pursued his education still further 
in England. His wife is an English wom- 
an. His perfect command of the languages 
and his intimate acquaintance with Euro- 
pean countries make a fertile background 
for his scintillating mind. 

Those of us who heard Senor de Mada- 
riaga last summer in Geneva give a psy- 
chological analysis of England as the land 
of “action,” France the land of “intellect,” 
and Spain the land of “honor and pas- 
sion,” recognize in “The Sacred Giraffe” 
the same keen perceptive powers, subtile 
humor and clever commentaries. 

“The Sacred Giraffe” is a mirthfully 
sardonic account of civilization in the 
year 6922 when the white race is little 
more than a legend disappearing beyond 
the horizon of the past, and a dark-skinned 
population controlled by women overruns 
the world. “The book is witty, original 
and full of penetrating criticism. Its 
fantasy is not quite logical enough, nor 
its logic quite strict enough to make it 
a really great satire. But it is very amus- 
ing, very intelligent, and original enough 
to be set aside.in a place by itself,” says 
the critic in the Nation and Atheneum. 

The New Statesman says, “Its size is 
its one defect. The joke is too elaborate; 
it is brilliantly conceived and carried out 
with remarkable consistency and thor- 


oughness; but no joke will sustain quite 


the weight.” 
The headings of two or three chapters 
indicate the vein in which the book is 


would be of no use to them. 
New 
Through an improper invocation of the 


- police power of the State women workers 


in factories and mercantile establishments 
are at a disadvantage in competition with 
men in both, skilled and unskilled work, 
and with boys of 18 or over. They can 
only be utilized to advantage in unskilled 
or semi-skilled processes where they can 
be readily replaced as soon as the em- 
ployer needs an employe who has more 
overtime possibilities. They are to get 
an increased dose of unemployment with 
the consequent eventual lower wage scale 
which inevitably follows frequent unem- 
ployment. All in the name of protection 
of their health and morals. 

Curiously enough, overtime work in 
domestic service does not seem to affect 


The Sacred Giraffe 


Being the Second Volume of the Post- 
humous Works of Julio Arceval. 


By Salvador de Madariaga. — 
Published by Martin Hopkinson & Co., 


London. 
Reviewed by Margaret Lambie. 


written: “In which the learned women of 


Ebony discuss the desirability and the 
possibility of a society based on strictly | 


homonistic principles,” “In which Doc- 
toress Zama reveals her researches on 
the life and civilization of the whites, in- 
cluding some startling discoveries on the 


dynasties, the judiciary and the strange | 


habits of the English nation,” “Being a 
study of the institution which served as 
an expression of public opinion in the 


kingdom of Ebony, and containing much 


information thereon which no historian 
is ever likely to contradict.” __ 

In the extract of the minutes of the 
sitting held by the Royal Ebonite Insti- 
tute of Learning on February 30, 6922, 
one of the doctoresses spoke as follows: 
“The subject of my address is a recent dis 
covery which is likely to shed some light 
on the darkest period of history, that, 
namely, of the life and civilization of Eu- 
rope. We call Europe the continent (for 
some still hypothetical) which once 
stretched to the north of our own African 
continent and to the west of Asia. * * * 
A universal tradition places in Europe the 
cradle of the famous White Race, the ex- 
istence of which has by now emerged from 
the clouds of myth into the sun of scien- 
tific certitude. * * * I need not trouble 
you with the widespread notion that mat- 


ters of public interest, war, government, 


science and the arts were, amongst the 
whites, the speciality of the male sex, 
while women were relegated to children 
and the home.* * *” 


“Shawa was most popular with the 


York’s new law means: 


Equal Rights 


the health and morals of women, for, ac- 
cording to the New York Herald-Tribune 


of May 2, the sponsors of the “Training 


School for Servants” in New York City 
state that “The domestic worker will not 
work more than nine hours a day, with a 
fixed scale of pay for overtime.” Among 
the women quoted as “interested in the 
experiment” are two of the foremost lead- 
ers of the welfare groups that have fought 
for an 8-hour law, prohibiting overtune, 
for women in industry. 

What working women in New York 
State want is freedom from restrictions 
which do not apply to their men com- 
petitors. There is no 8-hour law for men. 
Women do not want one. They are look- 
ing to the National Woman’s Party to 
make a fight and win the battle for equal 
industrial rights for the sexes. 


men, not because she had espoused the 
hoministic cause, but because of her way 


‘ of playing with ideas as if they were 


tennis balls. The men of Ebony were 
not inherently interested in thought—not 
even those who professed to be so, and 
who did not fear to pass for thin lips. (An 
Ebonite expression for men interested in 
things of the mind.) Shawa proceeded, 
‘We all tend to attach too great a perma- 
nence to the ways of the world in which 
we-live. Our friend Doctoress Bela won’t: 
admit the possibility of a society run on 
strictly hoministic principles, and yet 
does admit that a society once existed in 
which a white skin was considered beau- 
tiful, and in which, for all we know, men, 
or rather women—for I imagine that 
things went the other way round—whit- 
ened their skins still further by powder- 
ing them with poudre de riz” The men 
enjoyed this joke tremendously and some 
of them suddenly remembered their pow- 
der puffs and applied poudre de truffes.” 
* & & 

“It seems to me that our illustrious 
friend has assumed that hominism aims 
at a complete subversion of the roles of 
the sexes. But that has never been the 
position of hominism. No man, whether 
hominist or not, is so wanting in common- 
sense as not to see that the home is his 
natural sphere, though some of us think 
that, without neglecting it, we might also 
prove useful to the community by co- 
operating with women in public affairs.” 

“It is natural that we should entrust 
our bench to women in the prime of in- 
tellectual vigor while the English chose 
their judges amongst old men. * * * The 
difference between the qualities required 


is expressed in their official attire. The 


make-up of our Ebonite judges is meant 
to suggest sagacity. Hence, when they 
sit, they wear a false nose of exceptional 
Sharpness and dimensions. The make-up 
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of the English judge was designed to sug- 
gest experience, i. e., old age—hence they 
sat in long white wigs. It is a remark- 
able fact that these wigs, though worn 
by men, were long like the hair of white 
women, an indirect but convincing proof 
that amongst the whites women were con- 
sidered as superior in wisdom to men.” 


| Partnership in the HILE Wash- 
Family ington com- 
munity property 

Legislative 


jaws are very much 
Counsellor, Seattle. in advance of some 
Organ of the other States, espe- 
Woman’s Legisla _ cially California, 
tive Council of yet this is no reason 

why Washington 
Washington (State) cuid hesitate to 
make the partner- 
ship between husband and wife as true 
in fact as it is in theory. The Supreme 
Court of our United States has decided 
that married persons in California must 
make one income tax return, and that one 
in name of the husband. The reason being 
that the wife has no “vested right in the 
community property.” In Washington 


husbands and wives make out a separate 


income tax return. It saves money to the 
community and to the State, to allow 
married people to ‘make out separate re- 
turns. In seeking to amend the personal 
community property law we are not find- 
ing any special fault with the provisions 
for controlling real community property, 
nor have we anything but praise for Wash- 
ington’s inheritance laws. It is our 
earnest desire that Washington laws 
should be a model in every respect for 
other States to follow. Every time when 
the attempt has been made to rewrite the 
personal community property laws the cry 
- goes up that it will hamper business to 
take the absolute control, now possessed 
by the husband, from him. This criticism 
reveals the strange attitude, held most 
generally, on the valuelessness of woman’s 
work in the home. Our United States 


census classes homemakers as having no 


occupation. Only those able to receive 
cold cash for their labor are designated 
as having an occupation. Yet one cannot 
eat or wear money. The mother must 
transform these moneys into the comforts 
of a home before they are worth anything. 
In a factory he who transforms the raw 
material into useful products is not be- 
grudged a living wage. Transformed 
materials are often worth many times 
- their worth as raw materials. It is only 
the mother (whose work it is not easy to 
estimate) who suffers, often very cruelly 
this under valuation of her life work. The 
man who is left with little ones (unless 
he has wealth far above the average) soon 


April 2, 1927. 


While the Feminist is the object of 
many thrusts, the press, the judiciary, 
the politician and others come in for their 


share also. Woven into the narrative are 


many Ebonite proverbs, such as “Never 
mind the windings of the river, for it 
won’t lose its way to the sea,” and there 


are ways of making things run smoothly, 


Press Comment 


finds himself bankrupt paying the market 
price for the various labors which had 
heretofore been so lovingly and efficiently 
performed by the children’s mother. It is 
a fact that no other business can any- 
where near approach home making in 
value. Yet to this day every attempt to 
amend the law giving married partners 
equal or joint control of personal com- 
munity property has been wrecked on the 
plea of its hampering mere money making. 


But we will not agree that making equal 


partners of husband and wife will hamper 


business relations of the man. Why 
should man and wife not trust each other 
as partners in business have to do? Real 


property can be jointly controlled requir- 


ing signature of both partners, really pro- 


tecting each one against the other. With | 


personal community property it is neither 
possible nor desirable that it should be 
jointly controlled. Under the present law 
we protect the man—the supposedly 
stronger member of the family firm— 
against the woman, who is supposed to be 


helpless against his will. The man has ab- 


solute control—the woman no recourse. 
We propose in this day of equal oppor- 
tunity for the sexes to have the law read 
—“either spouse may control, buy and 
sell personal community property.” In 
such case they must each trust the other, 
or separate. Neither has an advantage 


in law, which the other does not also pos- 
Sess. 


“The Flapper’s’ 
Enfranchisement eral’ election 


Mr. Baldwin said: 
“The Unionist Par- 
ty is in favor of 
equal _ political 

| rights for men and 
women.” Subsequently, in the House of 
Commons, Sir W. Joynson-Hicks, home 
secretary, said: “The Prime Minister’s 
pledge is for Equal Rights, and at the 
next election. I will say quite definitely 
that that means that no differences will 
take place in the ages at which men and 


women will go to the poll at the next 
election.” 


The Common Weal, 
London, England, 


This “pledge,” now the “next election” 


draws near, is scaring the Daily Express. 
Reference is made in a leading article of 
Wednesday, to “Hasty and ill-considered 
pledges,” which, “like curses, have a habit 


T the last gen- 


for “There is no oil like gold,” and “For 


_ bitter tears nothing is like a silk hand- 


kerchief.” 

Senor de Madariaga has previously 
made a reputation for himself as an 
author, having written books on literary 
criticism, “Shelley and Calderon,” “The 
Genius of Spain,” and others. 


of coming home to roost’’—and so on, in 
the same strain. The Cabinet, so we 
learn, “are on the point of deciding in 
favor of votes for girls at twenty-one. The 
girls themselves will. be merely amused, 
the country will be astonished, and the 
greater part of the Conservative Party 
will find their loyalty strained to the 
uttermost.” 


Our contemporary assures its public 


that the girls do not want the vote—of 


course, the writer of the article cannot 
know whether this is so or not, but that 
is a detail; if some journalists waited 
until they did know, most of our daily 


newspapers would appear with the edi- 
torial page quite blank! The hoary old 


gibe about “petticoat government” is 
trotted out by the writer, who must reside 
in some remote backwood where the latest 
fashions in feminine habilaments have not 
penetrated, or he surely would have writ- 
ten “female” for “petticoat.” 


The real objection slips out, however, 
when he goes on to say: ‘We take leave 
to doubt whether she is or wants to be an 
arbiter of the political fortunes of Great 
Britain. And that is what she would be 
under the proposed bill, for in practically 
every constituency she would enable her 


sister voters to outnumber the men elec- 
tors.” 


What if she did? Either she is a citizen 
or she is not. If she is, she is entitled to 
all the privileges of citizenship, and the 
question of her sex cannot make any dif- 
ference. As well argue that the vote 
should not be given to red-haired citizens! 
We suggest to the writer that he reflect 
upon the historic instance of Canute and 
his failure to stem the flowing tide. The 
world is moving on, and so quickly, that 
Some persons are getting left. The old 
notion that women are by nature inferior 
to men is quite exploded, and it is coming 
to be realized that man is not entitled to 
impose upon them political or other dis- 


qualifications merely because they are not 
men. 


As for the disparity in numbers. If 


man had had better sense and had not 


killed off so many millions of his own sex 


in the stupid and utterly futile insanity 
of war, it is quite reasonable to suppose 
there would have been an approximation 
to equality in this respect. For our part, 
we firmly believe in equal freedom, and 
are willing to face the consequences. 
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News from the F ield 


Mrs. Graves Addresses Syracuse Branch 


NDER the leadership of Mrs. Lieber 
E. Whittic, New York State vice- 
chairman, the Syracuse Branch has re- 
cently held two card parties to help its 
effective and constructive campaign for 
Equal Rights. In addition, a “Sunday 
Salon” was held at the home of Mrs. 
Evans A. Worthley, at which Mrs. Rhoda 
Fox Graves, the one woman member of 
the New York Legislature, was the chief 
speaker. 
On May 7 the Syracuse Branch held its 
annual meeting and luncheon at Knoll- 
wood, and in spite of the handicap of sev- 


eral competing luncheons on the same | 


day, there was a very good attendance at 
the Woman’s Party luncheon. 

There seems to be a growing and popu- 
lar demand on the part of women’s or: 
ganizations for information about | the 
Woman’s Party campaign for Equal 
Rights for men and women. Mrs. Whit- 
tic has recently spoken before four 
groups: the women of Kiwanis, organized 
as the Genetaska Club; the Home Better- 
ment Association, a girls’ society of fifty 
members at the Vocational High School, 
and one of the local branches of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union. 
New Members of Industrial Council 

Welcomed 

IE New York State Branch of the 

National Woman’s Party held a sup- 
per at the New York City Headquarters 
to greet new members of the Industrial 
Council on Friday evening, April 29. 

After the supper there were informal 
speeches. Mrs. Clarence M. Smith, State 
chairman, presided. After welcoming all 
present she spoke of the long fight in New 
York State against the so-called “pro- 
tective” legislation for women in indus- 
try waged by the working women them- 


selves, and again pledged the support of . 


the Woman’s Party to the industrial work- 
ers as long as there was any legislation 
which limited the opportunity of women 
because of sex on the statute books. 

Miss Adelaide Stedman, State secretary, 
spoke of the importance of these small 
meetings being held all over the country. 
She said that all through history it was 
obvious that most great reforms had 
started in these small group meetings 
where the sentiment was created. 


Mrs. Mary A. Murray, chairman of the © 


Industrial Council, related incidents from 


the long fight of the women railway em- refeipts May 5 to 12, 1927: 


ployes to hold their place against pro- 
tective legislation; Mrs. Ada Wolff told 
of the struggle the women printers had to 
make to be permitted to do night work; 
Miss Ella Sherwin explained the pro- 
visions of the recently passed “48-hour” 


‘organizations 


law, and Mrs. Frances ber'ts spoke 


of the fear held by hotel and ‘restaurant 


employes that their jobs would be affected _ 
if the tide of: special legislation for women 


is not stemmed. She also brought out the 
advisability of the omen working 
through their own political organizations 
in their home districts /to create a better 
understanding of the National Woman’s 


_ Party’s viewpoint. 


Four of the new Industrial Council 
members who are in contact with several 
thousand women in industries not hereto- 
fore reached by the Council joined in the 
discussion following the speeches, and 
offered their aid toward building up the 
Council to such an extent that more 
formidable opposition to special labor 
laws for women could be advanced. 
~The New York Industrial Council of 


the Woman’s Party has in its membership 
over four hundred women who are actual- 
ly working in industry. Until recently a 
large proportion ce members have been — 


women. printers, railroad employes, wait- 
resses, elevator operators, etc., who have 
suffered from the effects of special labor 
laws for women. ;While few workers think 
that the provisions in the recently passed 


“48 /hour” law can be enforced, neverthe- 
less women in the various industries af- ; 
fected by it are: aroused and have: joined : 


the Woman’s 


Kansas City Branch Entertained 
N May 18 Mrs. C. W. Butler, presi- 
dent of the Kansas City Branch of 
the Woman’s Party, closed a successful 
year of activity for this organization by 
entertaining the members of the local 
Branch as well as the State officers of the 
Woman’s Party at a picnic at her summer 
house in Libelty, Missouri. The gather- 
ing’ was very large, the members of other 
‘being invited also. A spe- 
cial program jwas arranged and given on 
the beautiful|lawn of the summer house, 
and Mrs. Butler as a hostess exceeded 
only her capacities as.a president. Every- 
one had a glorious time, which will be 


long 
illion Dollar Fund 


Treasurer’ s Report 


Joy ‘WEBSTER, Treasurer 
NETTIE TRAIL: C. P. A., Auditor. 


ECEIPTS collected by National Head- 
quarters December 7, 1912, to May 

5, 1927, $1,401, 187.73. 
Contributions, membership and other 


Two 


Miss Betty Mayer, D $10.00 


Mrs, Stephen H. P. Pell, N. ¥ -» 60.00 
Missi; Lillian James Crockett 1.00 
Missi Augusta Hirschberg, Pa 
Mrs. | Feeeeen E. Lewis, Mass 1.00 
Mrs.' Josephine Nevins Keal, Mich 20.00 
Miss Esther McLaughlin, N. Y ‘ei 1.00 
Miss Lavinia Dock, Pa mn 5.00 
Mi Gladys Withee, Mont ye 

1.00 


Mrs Marie Wertz, 


Equal Rights 


Miss~Grace A. Longstaff, Mont... 
Per Pennsylvania Branch : 
(Pennsylvania Branch one-half) 
Dr. Susan B. Parks 
Mrs. H. F. Hall 
Mrs. R. H. Day 
Miss Reba G. Commers 
Mrs. H. W. Douglass...... 
Miss Helen M. D. Harris.... 
Mrs. A. W. Mahood. 
Miss Ida Neal... ‘ 
Miss Florence Billikopf 
Mrs. Mary Hallock Greenwalt.. 
Mrs. R. L. Swallow 


Mrs. D. C. Grove .50 
Dr. Ella M. Boyd.......... .50 
Miss Rebecca R. Smith ene .50 
Miss T. Katherine Newman ; .50 
Mrs. E. W. K. Bradford F 5.00 
Miss Martha Smith.... ; .50 
Miss Annie Smith .50 
Miss Mary A. Burnham... 7 .  §.00 
Mrs. Pope Yeatman 
Mrs. Philip Kind.... bai 
Mrs. William M. Barnes 5.00 
Dr. Sara H. Lockrey 
Miss Lucy C. Weightman ‘ .50 
Miss Clara G. Force .50 
Mrs. George D. McCreary -50 
Miss Elizabeth P. Lewis ee .50 

Mrs. Bloser ... .50 
Dr. Isabelle Bronk ‘an 
Mrs. Thomas C. Mirkil a ‘ .50 
Mrs. Maria B. Runk 60 
Mrs. Isabel Gerber | .50 
Mrs. James D. Winsor ‘ : 5.00 
Mrs. K. J. G. Emmert EE ? .50 

Mrs. Maleolm I. Davis .50 
Miss Belle Davis Smith .00 
Dr. Miriam M. Butt.......... 5.00 
Miss Hazel L. Davies .50 
Mrs. Anne Glover Price... ‘as .50 
Mrs. A. R. Purdy nissan .50 
Mrs. Finley Acker 50 

Mrs. Carl BE. Grammer 5.00 
Miss Truman eae 1.00 
Miss Angela Marke .50 
Katherine Halligan 5.00 
Miss Ella Riegel 
Mrs. Alfred Baker .50 
Miss E. M. Klauder.... .50 
Mrs. Marian Neisser 5.00 
Mrs. Fanny A. Lathrop a .50 
Miss Ruth Webster Lathrop ‘is .50 
Mrs, Annie Bertram Hall .50 
Mrs. Jessie L. Collet | 
Mrs. Eva M. Hitt, Va... 
Miss Helen Thieme, Mass... 1.00 
Mrs. Kate C. Havens, Fla “i 10.00 
Mrs. Katherine G. Halligan, Pa P 100.00 
Mrs. William Kent, Cal. : 25.00 

Per New York State ‘Branch: 

(New York Branch retaining one-half) 

Miss Bleanor 2 
Mrs. Thomas J. Swanton 5.00 
Miss Amy Juengling... 5.00 
Miss Bessie Hosfall .50 
Mrs. Lena Derecktor 5.00 
Mrs. 8S. Albert Johnson... 5.00 
Mrs. Anne Birrell Clark ; .50 
Miss Winifred White .50 
Mrs. George A. White...... , .50 
Mrs. 8. Foster Hunt.... .50 
Miss Florence Andrews... -50 
Mrs. Didesheim .. .50 
Mrs. William Wyness. .50 
Mrs. Nina Dye .50 
Miss Elvira .. .50 
Miss Helen Simonds ae .50 

Mrs. John E. Howell... : .50 
Miss Sadie Williamson .50 
Mrs. 8S. Hopkins Adams..... .50 
Dr. Marian Craig Potter..... -50 
Miss Alice Morgan Wright 5.00 
Miss Lillian Blaisdell 
Miss Lydia H. Gale ae -50 
Miss Katharine Hazard 
Mrs. Clara D. Munson .50 
Miss Georgiana Swanton §.00 
Miss Helen Palliser rai .50 
Miss Nellie Pike .50 
Miss; Florence Ranger 5.00 
Miss Rena Rockwell .50 

Rent of rooms at Headquarters. in 22600 

Sale of literature 

EquaL RicHTs (forwarded to 
Baltimore) ; 

Total receipts of National Headquarters, 
May 5 to 12, 1927 : $579.63 

Per Equal Rights Committee : 

Dr. D. R. Hooker, Md $200.00 
Mrs. Julia Hurlbut Bissell, N. Y....... 20.00 
Mrs. H. 0. Havemeyer, N. Y.. 60.00 
Total receipts, Equal Rights Committee.... 270.00 
Total receipts, May 5 to 12, 1927.......... $849.63 

Total receipts, December 7, 1912, to May 

12, 1927 $1,402,036.76 
Printers 


LIGHT AND LOMBARD STREETS 
Entrance on Balderston Street 
BALTIMORE 
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